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The illusory semblance of solidity which this phantom displayed at its
long-delayed second appearance was so well simulated in its first flush
that the pioneers of Humanism might be forgiven, in their day, for
flattering themselves that they had been privileged to make Alcuin's
noble dream come true; but this sanguine fifteenth-century Italian
belief could only have been justified by the event if the Humanists had
been right in their underlying assumption that the genii of the western
Civilization and Hellenism were two persons of one substance; and this
was, indeed, the crucial article of faith in the creed of these Modern
Western Hellenists.

In making this assumption the Humanists were simply applying to
their own essay in the art of necromancy one of the necessary tenets of
the necromancer's ideology. The motive for raising a ghost is to produce
some change in the outlook and conduct of the living people whom the
ghost is intended to haunt. If the haunted party were to show no sign of
being affected by the apparition of the reucnant, the evocation of this
spectre would have been so much labour lost; the measure of the necro-
mancer's success is the degree to which the ghost's intrusion effectually
deflects the haunted party from his previous course; but, while the
necromancer is thus bound to do his utmost to produce a deflection which
will be notable enough to show that he has not exerted himself in vain, he
also cannot afford to lay himself open to the charge that he is leading hia
patient astray from a course which is this wayfarer's high road; for to
admit this would be tantamount to confessing that the necromancer's
familiar spirit is a misleading will-o'-the-wisp and that the human object
of his magical operations is, not his patient, but his victim,

For this reason, every successful necromancer has to justify what he
has done by contending that, at the moment when he took it upon him-
self to raise a ghost from the Past, the living individual or society for
whose benefit he professes to have been acting was wandering in the
wilderness off the beaten track, and that therefore the magician, when he
deflected the wayfarer from his course, was doing him the beneficent
service of guiding him back out of a side-track into the highroad. This
was the view of their work which the authors of a Modern Western
literary renaissance of Hellenism endeavoured to impose on their con-
temporaries; and the power of the impression that this Late Medieval
Italian cultural doctrine was able to make upon the Western tradition is
indicated by the confidence with which this fifteenth-century dogma is
reasserted in a work, published no less than a quarter of a millennium
after the decisive defeat of *the Ancients' in their seventeenth-century
battle with 'the Moderns', by a latter-day Western historian-philosopher
who was a contemporary of the writer of this Study.

'Western Civilisation has formed itself by , , . reconstructing within its
own mind the mind of the Hellenic World and developing the wealth of that
mind in new directions. Thus Western Civilisation is not related to Hellenic
in any merely external way, The relation is an internal one, Western Civilisa-
tion expresses, and indeed achieves, its individuality, not by distinguishing
itself from Hellenic Civilisation, but by identifying itself therewith.*1

* Collingwood, R. G.: The Idea of History (Oxford 11946, Clarendon Prcii), p, 163,